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obliged to interpret everything, space and time included, back into 

terms of mind — with what uncertain footsteps we have seen. 

The last, and least certain, step remains to be pointed out. It 

is true that our author wishes to understand nature in terms of spirit 

(Ch. XVII), but it is also true that he makes the self, composed of 

spirit and body (p. 411), the sole clue to reality. The spirit and the 

body are in interaction, and the Absolute Mind "furnishes the vital 

cement, so to speak " (p. 411) that binds them together. Doubtless, 

then, the supreme self is also a soul joined to a body, but if so we lose 

ourselves, not in dualism merely, but in unlimited reduplication of 

principles. The escape from this is, of course, by stricter fidelity to 

the program of a spiritual interpretation of existence. Following the 

suggestion of the sub-title, we must base our metaphysics upon the 

cognitive, or rational, element in experience ; or, to adopt a phrase 

from the dedication, we must have "the faith of reason. " 

George A. Coe. 
Northwestern University. 

Instinct and Reason. By Henry Rutgers Marshall. New- 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1898. — pp. vii, 574. 
This, the newest and by no means the least important contribution 
to the theories of mind from the objective and genetic standpoint, 
possesses, in high degree, both the merits and defects of its school. 
The fundamental assumptions of the argument are purely biological, 
derived from a study of the movements of the isolated cells of micro- 
organisms. Introspection is appealed to but rarely, and then only to 
confirm the results deduced from the nature of protoplasm and its 
methods of interaction. 

The point of departure is the organism in its primary state when the 
cells have just begun to gather themselves into groups, and the con- 
nections between them are still of the loosest. At this stage we can 
recognize two general types of reaction, the reaction of the sepa- 
rate cells for themselves, and the reaction of units modified in their 
action by the proximity of other cells. All development consists in 
a growing complexity in the interaction of cells, and in the increas- 
ing tendency for each unit to subject its action to the needs of every 
other unit and of the organism as a whole. 

In the chapter on psycho-physical parallelism, this idea is carried 
out to conclusions very similar to the usual doctrine of dissociation. 
Every element in the nervous system, peripheral and central, has first 
a form of action peculiar to itself, and secondly may act in harmony 
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with wider or narrower groups. In the group it contributes its share 
to the effect of the whole, and is in turn modified in its function by 
every other element. Consciousness is correlated with the nervous 
mechanism, and becomes more or less general as the groups are larger 
or smaller. In dreams or reflex action, small groups work in isolation 
from the whole ; in waking life, or the more important functions, 
every cell plays its part. The only departure from current theory lies 
in assuming that a similar rhythm in the cells of a group is the occa- 
sion for their union, rather than that mechanical associations are made 
and broken between the elements. Our picture of the organism in its 
relation to consciousness, then, is that everywhere we find masses of 
cells that are capable of uniting into groups, and these groups into 
larger groups, and that these cell activities are accompanied by a con- 
sciousness of greater or less complexity as the groups are larger or 
smaller, but that there is no interaction between consciousness and 
the accompanying cell activities. 

When any cell in an organism is affected, there is first a disposition 
to react in its characteristic way without reference to its fellows, and 
secondly, to act in harmony with the other cells of the aggregate. The 
more intense the stimulus, and the more immediate the response that 
it demands, the more likely the cell is to react in accordance with its 
own nature alone, while action for the aggregate will be more prob- 
able if the response required be delayed sufficiently to permit the in- 
fluence of neighboring and more remote cells to come into play. 
The slower reactions that make for the preservation of the organism as 
a whole comprise what we call instincts, while the unmodified action 
of each single cell for itself supplies the demand for variation — is the 
counterpart of reason in the more highly developed forms. The 
forms of reaction as we find them, both in the single cell and in the 
organism as a whole are the result of survival in the race, and consti- 
tute the original inheritance of the individual at birth. The fact that 
an instinct exists is in itself proof that it has been beneficial. 

All instincts arrange themselves in order of generality and develop- 
ment into three groups. The first is made up of the individual 
instincts that favor the survival of the single organism, next in the 
course of development come the sexual instincts that are of value 
for the continuance of the race, and finally the social instincts that 
have reference to the well-being of the tribe or of the species as a 
whole. On the cell theory, each of these corresponds to a more and 
more extended action or group of actions of the cell colony, and each 
higher member of the hierarchy controls and restricts the action of the 
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lower — provided time be given for the more general to act. But the 
more general instincts are not at all times dominant. There are ever- 
marked tendencies to variation, and the more complex the community 
the greater is the tendency to a variation from the normal, to act for 
the individual rather than for society. This fact is emphasized by a 
comparison of society as a whole with a loosely knit organism, in 
which the action of the separate units is relatively distinct, and will 
only be checked by the other members of the group after the lapse of 
considerable time. The variant individualistic influences are what we 
know in general as the rational considerations, and are opposed to the 
deeper-lying more general instincts that act for the social organisms as 
a whole if only time be given for them to become effective. That 
the variant influences at times predominate is due, among other things, 
to the small degree of consciousness that attaches to the impulses based 
upon the wider activities ; to imitation of the actions of others, 
and, very generally, to the fact that often response to the stimulus is 
not sufficiently delayed for the wider socializing influences to come 
into play. 

Evidently some controlling influence is necessary to repress the less 
general and favor the more general impulses. This control is, we are 
told, exercised by religion, and this influence is the justification of 
religion. The argument on this question is one of the most interest- 
ing, as well as one of the most vulnerable, pieces of reasoning in the 
book. Historical religious observances would tend to emphasize the 
slower general instincts in three ways : (i) they enforce the solitude, 
that renders it impossible for man to act in haste toward his fellows, 
and the contemplation, that affords opportunity to hearken to the weak 
but persistent voice of the broader instincts ; (2) they proscribe the 
less general instincts of mankind as in fasting and celibacy, and so 
emphasize the more general by contrast ; (3) these same observances 
tend to produce hallucinations. The voices that are heard would by 
the action of normal psychological laws be due to the dominant instincts 
of the moment, the wide social instincts, and the very natural refer- 
ence of the noise to outside beings would reinforce the commands. 

Another bit of evidence for the theory is found in the early preva- 
lence of phallic religions. There must have been a time when it was 
essential to reinforce the family instincts against the individual in- 
stincts. At this stage, a phallic religion would have benefited a race 
of believers by enforcing the higher against the lower instincts. After 
these secondary instincts became well established, and the third and 
highest were beginning to appear, religion changed its form to enforce 
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the still more general claimants and developed the characteristics we 
know to-day. Religion we are to conclude, then, is an instinct that 
enforces one group of instincts against others. 

Several flaws may be discovered in the course of the argument. In 
the first place, it seems very improbable that the hallucinations devel- 
oped by solitude, hunger, or suffering of any kind would be of a social 
rather than of an individual character. Every craving would be of 
sense, every train of associations would take a sensuous turn, and if, as 
Mr. Marshall assumes, hallucinations follow the normal laws of thought 
we should expect voices summoning to a feast, not calling a nation to 
repentance. As a substitute for the dream as the basis for a belief in 
ghosts among primitive peoples much could be said in favor of the 
hallucination, but there seems slight probability that these ghosts would 
exert a socializing tendency upon the sufferer. Again, it is hard to see 
how religion can be an instinct in the same sense as the instincts it 
enforces. For if it is an instinct it must be upon a fourth and higher 
plane, it must be more general and slower in its action than any of 
the other three groups, and how the impulse slowest in action can re- 
strain the action of the most rapid instinct, the function of the indi- 
vidual cell, is hard to see. When we add the fifth instinct, as voiced 
by Mr. Marshall, that bids us be religious, we heap up complexities that 
entirely exhaust the resources of our organism. 

A similar difficulty confronts us in the chapter on the hierarchy of 
impulses, in which we are bidden to subordinate the impulses of the 
moment to the general average of individual impulse, and the individ- 
ual impulse to the common impulses of all mankind, and these in 
turn to the impulses of an ideal man. How can impulses of one 
moment be effective at a moment when they are not present, and how, 
if all be instinct, can we store up or combine impulses, except in terms 
of a higher instinct or impulse itself present. It would be as satisfac- 
tory in results, and much simpler in both cases to assume that there is 
no control, that the wider social tendencies themselves become quicker 
in action as the race develops. The doctrine of controls cannot 
logically be introduced on the basis of the original premises. 

Still less satisfactory is the treatment of reason in the later chapters 
of the book. We saw above that reason was the correlate of the vari- 
ant tendencies in the organism — of the action of a single cell unit un- 
influenced by the whole of which it forms a part. This statement is 
substantiated by the generally accepted fact that reason is the basis of 
will or choice, and that choice always consists in overcoming a general 
instinct by an individualistic one, or by throwing into the balanceon one 
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side or the other a narrow instinct when two broad tendencies are be- 
ing weighed against one another. It seems to the reviewer that this 
entire argument is based upon an erroneous assumption. Choice is 
not the overcoming of the wider by the narrower, but of the narrower 
by the wider. It is an emphasis of one of the conflicting ideas or 
courses of conduct as against the other in the light of the widest 
possible instincts and facts of conscious life, whatever may be their 
nature. Reason is indeed the interruption of the normal course of 
mental phenomena, but it is an interruption in the light of a fuller 
view of experience, and is not as Mr. Marshall would make it, the re- 
sult of the capricious reaction of an isolated cell upon its environment. 

These in outline are the theoretical conclusions that the book has to 
offer, and although the skeleton, as here presented, is much more 
startling than when properly clothed in words, it does substantial jus- 
tice to the point of view. 

The practical conclusions are numerous and interesting. As natur- 
ally follows from the nature of reason and of instinct or faith, we are 
advised, in case of conflict, to follow faith rather than reason. For 
while variation is necessary to progress, the great mass of mankind will 
receive greatest benefit from following the old and tried instincts that 
find expression in religion and in the accepted code of morality. " In- 
stinct tells us of racial habit that forces itself upon our consciousness 
in the form of impulse, and which exists in us as the resultant, so to 
speak, of the accumulated experience of the ages ; while reason tells 
only of special experience within the ken of the individual and of 
those relatively few others of whom he can know. ' ' 

As for the guides to conduct, Mr. Marshall rejects the hedonistic 
theory in toto, or so modifies it as to deprive it of all its force. Pleas- 
ure and pain are not springs of conduct, but are merely signs of the 
effective but less conscious instincts. The current view that pleasure 
and pain are motives of action is due to a confusion with emotions, 
that are really instinctive, and of which the true feelings always form 
an essential constituent. In so far, however, as pleasures and pains are 
the signs of instinctive activities below the threshold of consciousness, 
they still have a value as indicating the course of action that is likely 
to be approved by the latter. The fundamental rule of conduct is : 
"Act to restrain the impulses which demand immediate reaction, in 
order that the impulse order determined by the existence of impulses 
of less strength, but of wider significance, may have full weight in 
the guidance of your life. In other words — be Religious. ' ' 

The most evident criticism on the work applies to the premises 
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that are assumed as the starting point, and to the method as a 
whole. It would be as easy to deny as to affirm very many of the 
author's fundamental assumptions, and neither the denial nor affirma- 
tion could be satisfactorily established. It is an argument from analogy 
throughout, and it is very questionable whether there is more than the 
most general similarity between the two terms. We must accept in out- 
line Mr. Marshall's view of the action and interaction of cells, and we 
must accept very much of his theory of instinct, but that the relation 
between cell action and instinct is as he states it no one can at present 
determine. When the higher mental states are brought into the alle- 
gory, there is again grave question as to what is to be likened to what ; 
and, as we have seen above, Mr. Marshall does not always assume the 
more probable relation. At the same time, granting the premises, the 
conclusions follow very definitely and clearly, and the reasoning is at 
all times acute and ingenious. From its very keenness and power, 
the work is a most complete demonstration of the inadequacy of the 
objective method of treatment. An attempt to solve the problems of 
consciousness from a point outside of consciousness must necessarily 
fail even to touch upon the subject of which it purports to treat, unless 
the introspective analysis has been already made, and is brought in fully 
formed at convenient points in the discussion. This last has not been 
skillfully done in Mr. Marshall's book. 

The ineffectiveness of the method is shown again by the frequency 
with which Mr. Marshall appeals to the ego in his later chapter. When- 
ever any real decision, or any other truly mental process is needed, he 
goes not to his instinct but to the ego. The ego in the last analysis 
must enforce the religious commands, must order and arrange the 
ethical standards, must check the variant forces of reason to give in- 
stinct its proper force ; but the ego is the datum that the work was 
written to explain. These passages prove that the solution has hardly 
been begun. 

Objection might be made again to the wide use of the word ' instinct. ' 
Every cell action, no matter when acquired, every impression on the 
mind, is the outcome of an instinct of early or recent growth. There 
is really nothing in mind but the relics of the experience of the race 
before the birth of the individual — even the variant influences Of 
reason are instinctive, it is said. It follows then that we must say 
with Plato that all thinking is but remembering, our present life is but 
the ineffective shadow of ancestral reality, and we must go back to a 
study of the real forces that were at work in development, for the 
present consciousness is no longer of interest or value. This is again 
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evidence that the argument has not really touched upon the facts of 
consciousness. 

But, however much we may criticise the work, it must be granted 
that it is extremely interesting, and that it will be of more than passing 
importance. It is of value at present in that it gives large place to 
organic instinct as opposed to tradition and imitation, which have un- 
doubtedly been overestimated in recent writings, and besides it has a 
value of its own. The failures as well as the successes are due to a 
consistent and fearless carrying out of a line of argument from views 
that are widely held, and which need just such a single-minded and 
extended application before they can be definitely accepted or definitely 
rejected. If every conclusion in the book were untrue, it would never- 
theless be a most important contribution to modern thought. 

W. B. Pillsbury. 

University of Michigan. 

La nouvelle monadologie . Par Ch. Renouvier et L. Piat. 
Paris, Armand Colin & Cie. 1899. — p. 535. 

Before setting forth the contents of this book, it will be well to 
note two points of method. The first expresses itself in the ' princi- 
ple of relativity. ' Freely stated, we must keep to the point of view 
of the finite human mind. The relational character of our defini- 
tions excludes such terms as ' absolute ' and ' unconditioned ' from 
our discourse. The relativity of our reason does not permit us to at- 
tain to absolute certainty. The principles from which reason starts 
cannot themselves be established by reason ; they depend upon obser- 
vation plus faith. The second basal principle excludes actual infini- 
ties as contradictory. Hence we have, for our analysis and recon- 
struction, a world finite in extent, and past history finite also in its 
detail. 

" Monadology, as here understood, is nothing but the imaginative 
or symbolic reproduction of that which falls within the reach of the 
intellect, and of that only. It defines, on the one hand, monads as 
substances (logical subjects of qualities, p. 1) quantitatively simple, 
qualitatively composite, i. e. , defined by relations ; on the other 
hand, bodies as complex substances, regular functions of phenomena, 
of which the monads, grouped according to specific and general laws, 
are the elements." (p. 148). To justify this conclusion in detail 
is the problem of the first two parts, treating respectively of the 
Monad and of its Organization. 

At the risk of interpreting too freely, it may be suggested that the 



